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WHAT IS POETIC TRUTH? 


F THE frequency with which a concept is named were indicative 
of its clarity and explicitness, the notion of truth as employed 
in literary criticism would be one of the clearest. One can not find 
many essays in literary criticism in which the author has refrained 
from making a passing allusion to the ‘‘truth’’ of the work under 
consideration. It has frequently been said, with Emerson, that 
‘‘veracity is that which we require in poets,’’ or with Coleridge, 
that ‘‘poetry relies for its power upon truthfulness.’’ Yet, like all 
common-sense or semi-philosophical writers, the critics have never 
really paused to examine precisely what they intended to convey by 
such a characterization. The tacit assumption that the meaning of 
truth is a matter of common knowledge led Matthew Arnold to write 
with an air of familiarity that ‘‘poetry is nothing else than the most 
perfect speech of man, that in which he comes nearest being able 
to utter the truth.’’ For the purposes of ordinary communication 
there can be little objection to the uncritical use of language as we 
find it in the literary critics, since the core of the meaning of popular 
speech is the unambiguous denotation of objects and events without 
reference to their analytical whatness. But such a claim of philo- 
sophic ultimacy for the poet as is put forward by the critics I have 
quoted, and innumerable critics unquoted, can not go unchallenged 
by the philosophic critic of literature. In this paper I shall try to 
show that these practical critics claim too much for poetry, but that 
a residuum of philosophic insight is present in this attribution of 
truth to poetry. 

The fatal defect of most theories of poetic truth is the failure to 
make explicit, on the one hand, the general theory of truth under 
which the specific theory of poetic truth is subsumed, and on the 
other, the conception of the poetic proposition. For a theory of 
poetic truth is ultimately unclear if these two questions have not first 
been answered: first, what is truth in general? and second, what 
precisely is that which is true when it is said that ‘‘poetry’’ is true? 
Not only is it necessary to attempt an answer to these questions; it 
is also necessary to adhere tenaciously to the conceptions expressed. 
One might suppose it superfluous to mention such an obvious point 
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of philosophic method, but in a discussion connected with poetry one 
is only too prone to wander off into encomiums on the mysterious, 
prophetic quality of poetry and at the same time to lose all connec- 
tion with any express theory of truth. If this paper in the least 
measure fulfills its purpose, it will exhibit one discussion of the 
problem in which an attempt is made throughout strictly to adhere 
to explicit conceptions of truth and of the poetie proposition. 

The most that can be done here is briefly to summarize by means 
of a few definitions the generic theory of truth which underlies the 
present discussion. Truth is the relation of exemplification between 
a fused essence and the realization of that essence in existence. A 
proposition is a type of essence, which we shall call ‘‘fused’’ because 
it is complex, such that that essence contains as a part of its content 
two or more essences joined by some relation. A proposition is true 
if this essential content is actually exemplified in existence. It fol- 
lows that a proposition need not be entertained if it is to be true, for 
a true proposition is simply a member of that class of essences which 
are exemplified as the essence specifies. Truth must therefore be 
distinguished from true knowledge, for the latter is truth which is 
the object of some person’s knowing processes. A judgment is a 
proposition together with the psychological attitude of entertaining, 
doubting, affirming, or denying assumed toward that proposition by 
some person. Thus we may say that a proposition is true or false, 
while the logical value of a judgment has reference to the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of the attitude of affirmation or denial which 
is assumed toward the proposition, depending upon whether the 
proposition is in fact true or false as judged. A judgment in which 
a proposition is merely entertained can be neither correct nor in- 
correct, since this activity of entertaining a proposition, that is, of 
contemplating its meaning, is neutral with respect to truth or 
falsity. It is correct to doubt a proposition when the person so 
judging has not sufficient evidence to render a conclusive judgment ; 
while it is incorrect to doubt when the evidence is such as to com- 
pel affirmation or denial. 

Many of my readers will probably shake their heads over the 
crucial relation of this theory, that of exemplification. Define it, 
they will say. The definition of this term has never been achieved 
in philosophy because, I suspect, the term is indefinable. The word 
‘‘exemplification’’ is the name of a relation which can be located in 
experience, and the philosopher can use this word so as to suggest 
where to look for the relation that it stands for. And if, after it 
has been indicated to him, the doubter still refuses to acknowledge 
this relation, one can reply that he is averting his eyes from an ex- 
perience on the prompting of some contrary theory. The relation 
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has determinate significance for him who recognizes the inevitable 
distinction between essence and existence. Essence is the pure pos- 
sibility of which the existent is the realization. Propositions, since 
they are essences, are possibilities which do or do not have their 
actual counterparts in the world of existence. In those cases where 
exemplifications exist, the proposition is true, and where they do not, 
the proposition is false. 

This statement of a theory of truth is elliptical enough, but I 
hope that this suggestion will at least serve to bestow upon the 
theory of poetic truth a minimum of intelligibility. 

If poetry can be said to be true, we must ascertain what the terms 
of the truth relation are. We pass on to the conceptions of the 
poetic proposition and the existent which this proposition exemplifies. 

It is evident that the meaning of any given poem is far from 
unambiguous. Aside from the pitfalls of erroneous interpretation 
which are fallen into more often than not, it is possible to derive two 
separate types of proposition from poetry. Let us name these the 
literalistic and the poetic propositions. The literalistic proposition 
in poetry can be illustrated from the following lines of Marlowe: 


‘‘the restless course 
That Time doth run with calm and silent foot, 
Shortening my days and thread of vital life.’’ 


To understand this proposition literalistically is to judge it as one 
would judge a scientific or philosophic proposition, that is, by the 
explicit denotation of objects and essences. No importation into 
the language of anything not explicitly stated is permitted to the 
literalistic proposition. Thus the differentia of the literalistic is 
this: its meaning is exhausted by the denotation of objects or es- 
sences directly indicated. In the above passage from Marlowe the 
literalistic interpretation forbids the personification of ‘‘Time”’ 
which was the obvious intention of the poet and is central to the 
meaning he intended to convey. Literalistically interpreted these 
lines mean that a metaphysical concept ‘‘Time,’’ must engage in that 
form of motion known as ‘‘running’’—an extraordinary feat for 
a concept. Further, as if Marlowe had wished to revenge himself 
upon the metaphysician, the literalist would accuse Marlowe of say- 
ing that the concept ‘‘Time’’ was ‘‘shortening my days.’’ It may 
be true that preoccupation with metaphysical concepts has short- 
ened the lives of philosophers, and Marlowe may have thought so, 
but I am confident that he did not intend to bait the philosopher in 
this passage. 

The literalistic proposition in the lines of Marlowe is absurd. 
Yet this is how we should have to regard these lines from the proposi- 
tional point of view if the literalistic or scientific proposition (these 
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two are equivalent) was the only type. This mode of interpreta- 
tion is essentially an ‘‘unimaginative’’ one. I am not using ‘‘un- 
imaginative’’ in the pejorative sense here; for the meaning of scien- 
tific propositions, in accordance with their function in communica- 
tion, is restricted to the stark denotation of the verbal symbols, and 
nothing should intervene in the symbolic configuration between the 
symbol and its denotation. Imagination is here simply out of place. 
Poetry taken thus in terms of literalistic propositions can not often 
be said to be true, as this proposition of Marlowe is not true. If 1 
seem to have belabored an obvious point I must be excused on the 
ground that most treatments of the subject do not adequately dis- 
tinguish the poem as literalistic proposition from the poem as poetic 
proposition. 

What, then, is that which can be included within the conception 
of a proposition and at the same time can be adequate to the mean- 
ing intended by the poets? That depends on what one conceives to 
be the nature of poetry. All poetry, it seems to me, is essentially of 
the character of metaphor. In the narrow sense this worjd has been 
well defined by an old rhetorician: ‘‘ A metaphor is an alteration of 
the word from the proper and natural meaning to that which is not 
proper, and yet agreeth thereunto, by some likeness that appeareth 
in it.’’ Like metaphor in this narrow sense, poetry as metaphorical 
is the turn from literalism toward a meaning only suggested by the 
language, but located beyond the direct denotation of that language. 
In contrast to the direct passage from verbal symbol to meaning 
which constitutes the literalistic interpretation of language, the mean- 
ing of poetry is achieved by indirection. In poetry there is a non- 
verbal context which is designed to arouse the reader from the 
lethargy of verbal habits and from the consequent abeyance of a 
vivid imagining of what the words mean. Thus there is interposed 
between the word and its meaning that sensuous connotation which 
isof the very essence of poetry. The bare language is filtered through 
the sensuous connotations induced by the context. 

This context I have called non-verbal because the effect of poetry 
is not gained exclusively from the meaning of words, but from the 
insinuations of rhythm, metre, and euphony. I take metaphor in 
the narrow sense as the type of device to effect a departure from the 
literal. In the broad sense poetry as metaphorical means that the 
final language of poetry is unexpressed, but only insinuated by the 
words of the poet. The entire organism is brought into play, guided 
by the implicit directions contained in the verbal formulation of the 
poem. The apprehension of poetry demands the release of sensuous 
as well as cognitive activity brought about by the concentration of 
thoughts and feelings compressed into rhythmic sentences of eu- 
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phonius, metrical, and figurative construction. The function of all 
this poetical apparatus is made clear when likened to that of 
metaphor in the narrow sense. What Aristotle said of metaphor in” 
the narrow sense is even more true of metaphor in the wider sense. 
For the poet, he said, ‘‘the greatest thing by far is to have a com- 
mand of metaphor. This alone can not be imparted by another; 
it is the mark of genius.’’ Literalism, or exact denotative statement, 
is the gift of the scientific writer. The poet, contrarily, is ever 
straining to overreach the limitations of literalism and it is his 
peculiar genius to induce a sensuous as well as a cognitive activity 
initiated by an appropriate juxtaposition of words. 

The poetic proposition, if it is to be anything at all relevant to 
the poet’s intended meaning, must then be different from the literal- 
istic proposition. The elements of poetry are not only intellectual 
and cognitive, but sensuous and emotional as well. The actual words 
used serve only as the detonator of affective as well as cognitive 
activity. ‘‘ Affective’’ is not here used in the sense of pleasant or un- 
pleasant responsiveness, but is rather the term signifying evaluative, 
non-cognitive activity. Because affectivity must always be a response 
to some stimulus, cognition of the stimulus must precede the af- 
fectivity. Consequently, cognition of objects conjured up by the 
imagination as stimulated by the poem is as much a part of the poem 
as the affective response to these imagined objects. The psychologi- 
eal response in its entirety is what the poet meant to call forth. 
Granting that the nature of poetry is something of this sort, the 
problem arises in what sense, if any, poetry can be said to contain 
poetic propositions. Nearly all theorists are of the opinion that the 
sort of thing that I have suggested poetry to be is not at all 
amenable to propositional treatment. A recent writer on the sub- 
ject, Mr. L. A. Reid, in dealing with the question of truth in art, 
maintains that art is essentially non-propositional. In the case of 
art, he says, ‘‘there is revealed esthetically a meaning in a body. 
But the point of course is that in art the meaning just is embodied 
in the embodiment [i.e., in the art object]. As regards propositions 
there is no such embodiment. We have, then, in art the reality in 
which we are interested, whereas in propositions the reality is only 
symbolised by the body [i.e., by the words in which the proposition 
is expressed].’’? It is true that if poetry is properly read or heard, 
the response is itself the terminus of the experience and contains 
more than the denotational activity towards which the scientific 
proposition is instrumental. The language and suggestion of poetry 
are valued in themselves and are ‘‘embodied,’’ to use Reid’s term, in 
the sense that some concrete situation is being re-lived by him who 


1L. A. Reid: A Study in Zsthetics, p. 265. 
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apprehends the poetry, whereas the scientific proposition is only an 
indicator of essences and existent objects in relation. Some poets 
have protested against regarding a poem in its instrumental function 
as is the case with the verbal expression of a scientific proposition. 
In his Ars Poetica MacLeish has said, 


‘*A poem should not mean 
But be.’’ 


A resolution of this difficulty as to the non-propositional char- 
acter of poetry lies in the discovery that what Reid is here referring 
to as the embodied poem is not the poetic propositional at all. Such 
a confusion as to the propositional aspect of poetry is explained in 
large measure by the fact that the word ‘‘poetry’’ is used to stand 
for several distinct, though related, entities. We may think of the 
‘*poem’’ as the physical paper-and-ink object which is the bearer of 
the words. Or we may consider the organic response to these ink- 
markings as the ‘‘poem’’; it is to this latter entity, I believe, which 
Reid is here referring to as the ‘‘embodied meaning.’’ Or we may 
regard the ‘‘poem’’ as that which I have called the poetic proposi- 
tion. In brief, the poetic proposition is the essence of the second 
entity just designated as the poem: it is the essence of that event 
which is the complete and relevant response of some organism to the 
pregnant word structure which the poet has made to guide others 
to the experience he intended to communicate. The poetic proposi- 
tion is thus distinct from the actual poetic response, and the former 
stands in the relation to the latter as possibility to actuality. 

To conceive of the essence as of the nature of possibility seems to 
me the most intelligent manner of approaching the thorny problem 
of the nature of essence. ‘To have its being logically and metaphysi- 
cally prior to its actuality is a consequence of the notion of possibil- 
ity. It would be misleading to say that essence is temporally prior 
to its exemplified actuality, since essence is properly timeless and 
hence not subject to temporal characterization. The poetic proposi- 
tion can thus be seen to be the entire complex of the poetical re- 
sponse in potentiality. To each feature of the response as actual 
there attaches an essence, and the response as a whole has a complex 
essential counterpart in which the essence of each individual feature 
has its proper relative place. 

If it is true that the poetic proposition is the essence of the actual 
poetic response, then we are able to deal with another objection 
which Reid raises against any propositional treatment of poetry. 
He says, and rightly, it seems to me, that art is not assertive, in the 
logical sense. ‘‘I am not of course suggesting,’’ he writes, ‘‘that 
the reality which is the work of art can be produced apart from all 
judgment or even apart from all proposition making. I am only 
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saying that a work of art is not, as such, logically assertive, as 
propositions are assertive.’’? Assertion is here taken as a psycho- 
logical act, but according to the conception of the proposition sug- 
gested earlier in this paper, no psychological attitude at all need be 
assumed towards propositions to determine their truth or falsity, 
which is independent of any determination by mind. Poetry does not 
then need to be judged to be true to be true; so that, even if no cor- 
rect judgment about true poetry had ever been made, poetry might 
still be true in the sense that there subsisted poetic propositions 
which were exemplified as I shall soon indicate. I agree with Reid 
that poetry is not logically assertive, but I disagree that assertion 
is necessary for truth. Assertion is required only where there shall 
be true knowledge, while truth itself is independent of all knowl- 
edge. 

Thus we see that we need make no apology for calling the poetic 
proposition a proposition. The usage is here as strict as it is in 
science. The only difference between the two in respect of strictness 
is on the side of knowledge. It is more difficult to get at, and deter- 
minately to apprehend, a poetic proposition than a scientific. This 
is a practical difficulty, but it does not prejudice the propositional 
character of the poem in its aspect as a fused essence containing es- 
sences in relation. 

There is, however, one important distinction as between the con- 
tent of the literalistic and the poetic proposition. Never can the 
poetic proposition be merely the essence of non-human objects de- 
void of any suffusion with human feelings, while the literalistic 
proposition is often precisely such an essence detached from human 
significance. For poetry is sensuous and passionate always, demand- 
ing, as Coleridge said, ‘‘that neither thought nor imagery shall be 
simply objective, but that the passio vera of humanity shall be warm 
and animate both.’’ The contemplation of sunrise, for instance, has 
been poetically expressed upon innumerable occasions. Although 
all these descriptions have in common the physical fact of sunrise, 
in their fullness they bear more than this. If successful, they stimu- 
late an affective attitude toward the imagined sunrise and never 
merely the impersonal cognition of it. Poetry is saturated with 
pathetic fallacy, the attribution of human feeling to non-human ob- 
jects. A clear illustration of this occurs in the passage from Doctor 
Faustus quoted earlier : 

‘‘the restless course 
That Time doth run with calm and silent foot, 
Shortening my days and thread of vital life.’’ 


What is here being contemplated is not the mere fact of the inex- 
2 Ibid., p. 266. 
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orable passage of time, but the aspect that this passage of time takes 
on as it affects human life. Again we can discern the pathetic char- 
acter of poetry in these lines from Keats’ Ode to Autumn: 


‘*Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close-bosomed friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run.’’ 


The poet has invested the sun and autumn with human qualities be- 
cause he can by this means vividly represent a set of natural phe- 
nomena as they might look to an imaginative person. Thus we may 
say finally that the poetic proposition differs from the literalistic 
not only in the manner of its expression, but also in the fact that 
the poetic proposition invariably includes the essence of some psy- 
chological event stimulated by language, and is never solely the es- 
sence of some non-human object. With the realization that the af- 
fective attitude is invariably present in poetry, one can understand 
the statement of Mr. I. A. Richards that that poetry is a ‘‘store- 
house of recorded values.’’ Poetry is now seen as a tissue of valuing 
occasions during which the significance of real or imagined objects 
to human welfare is the dominant factor; and poetry is never the 
cognition of ideas or objects stripped of their importance for human 
interests. 

I have tried briefly to suggest what it means to say that the 
poetic proposition is definable as the essence of the response to the 
structure of words bequeathed by the poet. Of course this response 
must be strictly relevant to the intended meaning and not based on 
an arbitrary interpretation of the verbal poem. But how can this 
poetic proposition be said to be true? Generic truth was defined 
earlier as the relationship of exemplification of some essence to its 
existent. What is the existent which can exemplify the poetic propo- 
sition? This existent is some affective experience met with in the 
course of non-poetical activity. I say ‘‘non-poetical’’ because I do 
not mean to urge the trivial conclusion that the truth of a poetic 
proposition is the exemplification of this proposition on the different 
occasions when this same poem is contemplated. It would be an im- 
portant conclusion, I think, to show that the poetic proposition is 
or was exemplified in an unpremeditated experience met with in the 
regular course of human experience. And it seems to me that this 
is the case with a large body of poetry, though not with all poetry. 

We can press this conclusion by appealing to a common fact of 
literary history, that each age produces a few great poems which 
seem to express concisely and completely the mentality of that age 
in terms of the quality of its valuations. For each age has its emo- 
tional and valuational bias, and great poets seem to condense this 
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bias into poetic form out of the emotional and general affective 
atmosphere of the time, so that each person who reads the poem 
adequately experiences a renewal of this attitude. Thus is the men- 
tality of an age objectified and brought to self-consciousness. Why 
is The Waste Land widely bruited nowadays and regarded as one of 
the major poetic achievements of our time? Because it seems tren- 
chantly and comprehensively to express the feelings of a significant 
group of our contemporaries. The Waste Land did not create the 
mood of disillusionment, though the poem may have deepened it or 
prepared the exodus from the waste land, but at least it brought 
this mood to self-consciousness. Likewise the central poems of the 
early romanticism in England—the Elegy of Gray, Burns’ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village—did for their time 
what The Waste Land has done for ours. They provided the means 
whereby an already existing state of mind could become explicit and 
conscious to contemporaries, and could be renewed by succeeding gen- 
erations. And so, through the entire history of poetry, one could 
show that poems possessed the potentiality for inducing an af- 
fective attitude which the sensitive poetical minds had caught up 
from the temper of the times and had thereby permanently fixed. 
In the sense that there is or was an actual psychological attitude 
which is or was the exemplification of the poetic proposition, such 
poetry as I have been speaking about can be said in a strict sense to 
be true. 

Not only poetry which expresses phases of a Zeitgeist can be true. 
Some poetry is more nearly universal in the sense it can induce an 
affective attitude which exists in nearly all places at nearly all times. 
Much love poetry is true of the entire modern era, like the sonnets of 
Shakespeare. There is probably little, if any, completely universal 
poetry, for the mode which the expression of primal human disposi- 
tions assumes probably varies a great deal, if one considers the full 
range of the civilized era. The lines of Marlowe I have quoted 
represent an experience about as nearly universal as any can be, 
for most persons undergo at some time or other this sense of the 
inexorable passage of time and the running out of their lives. 

An analysis of the major types of poetry and the specific ways 
in which truth ean be attributed to them would clarify the concep- 
tion of poetic truth, but I can not go into this elaboration of the: 
question here. It should be especially noted that this paper does not 
assert that all poetry must be true to be good poetry. Nor has any- 
thing at all been established as to the relation of truth to value in 
poetry. To trace these connections between truth and value in 
poetry is perhaps the most profitable use which can be made of a 
theory of poetic truth. While recognizing this, I have limited my- 
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self here solely to the exposition of a theory of poetic truth, and any 
criticism of this theory which introduces considerations of value is 
not in point. But I should like, in conclusion, to show how this theory 
of poetic truth provides a basis for exposing what seems to me the 
fallacies of a view of poetic truth widely held to-day, and one which 
has its most influential exponent in Mr. I. A. Richards. 

Mr. Richards maintains that truth is irrelevant to poetry be- 
cause the function of poetry is regarded by him as the evocation of 
emotion, and emotion is not true or false, but simply is as experi- 
enced. ‘‘The statements which appear in poetry,’’ writes Mr. 
Richards, ‘‘are there for the sake of their effects upon feelings and 
not for their own sakes. Hence to challenge their truth or to ques- 
tion whether they deserve serious attention as statements claiming 
truth, is to mistake their function. The point is that many, if not 
most, of the statements in poetry are there as a means to the manipu- 
lation of feelings and attitudes, not as contributions to any body of 
doctrine of any type whatever.’’* Thus poetry and truth can not be 
related in the same universe of discourse. To say that ‘‘Poetry is 
true’’ is the same kind of incoherent statement as if one should say 
‘Virtue is triangular.’’ The reason for this opinion of Mr. Rich- 
ards is not far to seek and is undoubtedly justified, if one admits 
that there is only one type of proposition, the literalistic. The fact 
that all objects dealt with in poetry are obviously falsified by the 
feelings projected into them makes it trivial to inquire as to the 
truth of the direct references of poetic statements, since everyone 
knows that they are nearly all false if interpreted literalistically. 

Thus Mr. Richards has distinguished ‘‘scientific utterances’’ 
from ‘‘emotive utterances’’ which correspond, in our terminology, 
to the literalistic and poetic modes of expression. The word ‘‘emo- 
tive’’ as applied to the latter, it might be observed, seems to have 
unduly restricted connotations, for it implies the limitation of the 
content of the psychological event, which is the response to the verbal 
poem, to emotion when there are also sensuous and cognitive elements. 
For Mr. Richards, truth is applicable only to scientific utterances, 
while emotive utterances can have no truth status whatever. ‘‘Cor- 
responding in some degree,’’ writes Mr. Richards and his collab- 
orator, Mr. C. K. Ogden, ‘‘to the strict sense of true and false for 
symbolic statements (TrueS), there are senses which apply to emo- 
tive utterances (True®). Critics often use True” of works of art, 
where alternative symbols would be ‘convincing’ in some cases, 
‘sincere’ in others, ‘beautiful’ in others, and so on. And this is 
commonly done without any awareness that True® and True® are 
different symbols.’’* Anyone who has observantly read literary 


3 Practical Criticism, p. 187. 
4 The Meaning of Meaning, p. 260. 
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criticism will attest to the justice of this statement, for ‘‘truth’’ has 
certainly been used as ambiguously as these writers indicate. But 
the denial that truth can be attributed to emotive utterances at all 
is significant, it seems to me, of an incomplete analysis of the prob- 
lem. What is lacking in Mr. Richards’ analysis is the failure to 
discern what the poetic proposition is. Poetry, for Mr. Richards, 
is an ‘‘emotive’’ response which is neither believed nor disbelieved, 
but is simply enjoyed for what it is; consequently he regards truth 
as completely irrelevant to this situation. Admittedly, as was 
pointed out above in the discussion of Reid’s contention that poetry 
is non-propositional, an emotive response can not as such be true, 
for it simply is. But neither in the case of the scientific proposition 
is the psychological response to the verbal formulation true or false: 
that which is true or false is the scientific proposition. Poetry de- 
serves similar treatment. What can be true in poetry is the poetic 
proposition and not the psychological response. Furthermore, 
whether poetry is actually believed or disbelieved, or whether the 
hearer of the poetry is indifferent with respect to belief or disbelief, 
the poetic proposition is as a matter of fact exemplified or not, and is 
accordingly true or false. 

Not only is Mr. Richards’ analysis incomplete; he also makes a 
number of statements in the course of his writings which seem to 
contradict his explicit view that truth is irrelevant to poetry. It is 
not necessarily the theory of truth advanced in this paper that is 
implied by these statements, for they can be shown to be compatible 
with different theories of truth. The statements which I shall quote 
all contain what I consider the essential feature of any theory of 
poetic truth, namely, a reflexive reference of the poetry to actual 
affective experience. Mr. Richards says in his Principles of Literary 
Criticism: ‘‘The world of poetry has in no sense any different reality 
from the rest of the world and it has no special laws and no other- 
worldly peculiarities. It is made up of experiences of exactly the 
same kinds of those which come to use in other ways’’ (page 78). 
I can not vouch for the philosophical rigor of Mr. Richards’ state- 
ment, but that poetry might renew experiences undergone in non- 
poetical life, and hence be true, might follow from Mr. Richards’ 
statement. Again in the same vein he says in his Practical Criti- 
cism: ‘‘For there is no such gulf between poetry and life as over- 
literary persons sometimes suppose. There is no gap between our 
everyday emotional life and the material of poetry. The verbal ex- 
pression of this life, at its finest, is forced to use the technique of 
poetry ; that is the only essential difference’’ (page 319). If poetry 
is an expression of life not different in kind from that life, then it 
might be the case that the expression could be compared to that 
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life, and found to be a faithful expression. The poetry would thus 
be ‘‘true.’’ Two more short passages from the same book seem to 
support my contention that Mr. Richards has an implicit theory of 
poetic truth. In commenting upon the use of the word ‘‘tingling’’ 
in one of the poems discussed there, he says that ‘‘the vividity of the 
poet’s memory is remarkable’’ (page 107, note 1). Again Mr. Rich- 
ards is resorting to that reflexive reference from poetry to life whose 
outcome is a judgment that the poetry in question is true or false. 
One more pr sage: ‘‘For a comparison of the feelings active in a 
poem with some personal feeling still present in the reader’s lively 
recollection does give a standard, a test for reality’’ (page 239). 
Substitute the word ‘‘truth’’ for Mr. Richards’ ‘‘reality’’ and, with- 
out any violation of the sense of this passage, a beginning has been 
made on a theory of poetic truth. 

To summarize: I have tried to set forth three notions bearing 
upon poetic truth. First, generic truth has been defined as the re- 
lation of exemplification between an essence and its existent realiza- 
tion. Second, the poetic proposition was defined as the essence of 
the psychological response to verbal structures known as ‘‘poems,’’ 
and although the poetic proposition is as strictly a proposition as 
the literalistic or scientific is, the modes of knowing these two types 
of proposition differ. And third, poetic truth was asserted to be 
the relation of this poetic proposition to its exemplification in an 
actual experience. This paper may have raised more questions than 
it treated, but if the problems involved in a theory of poetic truth 
have been exposed or suggested, this paper will not have been in 
vain. 

Louis Harap. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 





DATA, DATIVES, AND ABLATIVES 


7 E have heard a great deal of late about ‘‘data,’’ and it has 
been generally, freely, but perhaps rashly, assumed that they 

are somehow important, or even essential to the understanding of 
knowledge. Without on this occasion directly questioning this 
assumption, although it is one which may well provoke some scepti- 
cism, I am willing to take it on faith that ‘‘data’’ have somehow 
to do with knowledge. Even granting this, however, I have been 
somewhat painfully impressed by a confusion that appears to pre- 
vail in some quarters, with reference to the starting-point, alike of 
actual knowing and of what is called ‘‘the analysis of knowledge,”’ 
and also by the ambiguity and insufficiency of the vocabulary in 
terms of which philosophers attempt to cope with this situation. 
This confusion is, I believe, largely due to an underestimate of the 
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complexity of the knowledge situation, and could be greatly lessened 
by enlarging our vocabulary and recognizing more distinctions: 
hence this paper is offered as a slight contribution to this end. 


I 


As regards the starting point in any account of knowledge it 
would appear to be evident that we have a considerable choice. Thus 
we can (a) modestly start from a problem of actual knowing and set 
ourselves to consider how we can make our way from it to further 
knowledge, endeavoring humbly to observe how our knowledge ac- 
tually grows. This procedure will be psychological in the broadest 
sense, although our academic psychologies may shrink from under- 
taking it. Or (b) we can assume a haughty and complacent atti- 
tude of ex post facto reflection on an accomplished achievement of 
the knowledge that is a product of the knowing process, and can 
proudly review it in the light of its success, real or supposed. For 
historical reasons this procedure is known as epistemological. It is 
fairly clear that these two enterprises are quite different and easily 
distinguishable. Yet they would appear to be frequently confused. 
I wish to declare war upon this confusion. 

The second of these undertakings which seems to be the aim that 
has animated nearly all epistemologies, has a decidedly ambitious 
program. It essentially involves not a description, but an avowed 
or covert evaluation of knowledge. The first, on the other hand, 
though it should not hesitate to record cognitive values, need not as 
such involve anything more than a psychological description of a 
factual process. 

It should next be noticed that, if to epistemologize we are deter- 
mined, we have a choice between a great variety of epistemologies. 
Any piece of knowledge can be reflectively described and valued in 
terms of any rationalist, empiricist, realist, idealist, Kantian, pre- 
Kantian, and post-Kantian theory of knowledge. And any theory 
of knowledge can be complicated and confused by any sort and 
amount of metaphysics. We shall have to admit, therefore, that in 
principle there may be an infinity of such epistemological stand- 
points, and of ‘‘epistemologies’’ proceeding from them. What will 
be common to them all will be that they will all presuppose knowl- 
edge, and will all be ex post facto. So they will all be post-analytic, 
in Professor Loewenberg’s useful phrase: i.e., rearrangements, 
manipulations, or shufflings of logical abstractions. Hence there will 
be no need for any of them to concern themselves with any actual 
process of generating knowledge; they should not even claim to ac- 
complish the description of such a process. Unhappily they do 
often claim to be descriptions, and even the sole admissible descrip- 
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tions, of knowledge, from an indeterminate and ambiguous stand- 
point which is either psychological or logical, or both, or neither, like 
the famous Critique of Kant; but strictly they have nothing to do 
with any psychological fact or order of events. Accordingly when 
they make such a claim, they invariably fail to substantiate it; and 
it would avoid much confusion if they all ceased to make it. We 
should then be left free to choose our epistemologies, and could 
base our choice candidly and honestly on their esthetic merits; 
we could revel in the complexities of the Kantian system and the 
beauties of the Hegelian dialectic, with a good conscience. If ever 
we tired of the airy fancies of esthetics and desired to renew our 
contact with Mother Earth, we could proceed undistracted to our 
descriptions of the process of knowing, with our eyes keenly open to 
the observation of what would be in some sense facts. 


II 


Even so, however, we should not escape from choice between 
alternatives merely by adopting the first aim, and by setting our- 
selves to trace the development of actual knowing. We should have 
escaped indeed from an infinity of distorting ‘‘reflections’’ and 
fantastic interpretations of the actual process; but we should still 
have to decide, before proceeding further, what psychological proc- 
ess we meant to observe, and from what standpoint we intended to 
view it. At this point therefore we shall have to consider at least 
three very distinct alternatives. 

(1) We can start, very easily and naturally, from the individual 
mind of the philosophic observer. This is usually a more or less 
sane adult mind, which has come to be what it is in consequence of 
an historical process. The philosopher’s natural endowment, edu- 
cation, social circumstances, in short his whole idiosynecrasy and his- 
tory, will have left their mark in and upon his observing mind, and 
will be part of the instrument whereby he hopes to describe the gen- 
eration of knowledge. Of all the various sorts and senses of ‘‘data’’ 
those which arise in the context of an individual soul have the best 
claim to be primary, and to be truly ‘‘given’’; but even they can 
hardly be said to be absolutely given, and collectively they certainly 
form not a cosmos to be accepted, but a chaos to be transcended. 

(2) We ean start from the standpoint of common sense, and take 
for granted the truth, or at least the descriptive value, of the as- 
sumptions of common-sense realism. Of this standpoint philosophers 
are apt to be unduly contemptuous. They regard it as far beneath 
them, and as almost beneath their notice. Yet they should bear in 
mind that it comes of an ancient stock and has a long history behind 
it. The common-sense view of the world is the outcome of a long de- 
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velopment, and the embodiment of much racial experience: the view 
which man and his ancestors have successfully evolved for dealing 
with the world in which they have lived and have managed to sur- 
vive. It has therefore the highest pragmatic sanction, and should 
not be lightly set aside. Yet it must also be admitted that its sanc- 
tion is only pragmatic, and that its solutions are primarily practical. 
It must not therefore be assumed that they can be pressed beyond 
the point at which they cease to be useful; they were not intended 
to be complete theoretic accounts of all things, nor are they com- 
monly fit to be such. 

It should be noted further that data on this common-sense level 
are always social facts, but need not be anything more. They may 
be conventions, fictions, or superstitions, which are not binding on 
the individual knower, and may actually be rejected by him. There 
are always some, and often many, who do not believe what is com- 
monly believed, and do not do what is commonly done. Hence the 
appeal to common-sense data usually involves a certain risk. 

Finally, all (and especially those of us who are philosophers) 
should always be on their guard against relapses into common sense, 
after having ostensibly abandoned it for something supposed to be 
higher. For in that direction inextricable confusion lies. Yet few 
philosophers, I fear, can be wholly acquitted of such relapses. For 
philosophers are human, and human atavism is so very strong. 

(3) We can place ourselves at the standpoint of science, and set 
ourselves to observe how scientific truth progresses. This choice will 
entail further alternatives. For the standpoint of science will really 
split up into the several standpoints of a number of particular 
sciences at a particular time: science is made up of sciences, each of 
which has its problems, and has had its history. So we shall really 
have a great plurality of standpoints under this heading, from which 
to view the growth of knowledge. None of these standpoints, how- 
ever, can safely be taken to coincide either with that of the indi- 
vidual knower or with that of common sense. The scientific data, 
from and about which the sciences argue, are never the more or less 
crude data which are treated as given either by common sense or by 
the individual knower. They are always sumpta, and selected from 
what appear to be data on some lower, non-scientific level, from 
motives which are really dictated by the interests of each science; 
moreover they are usually seen in the glamorous light of whatever 
scientific interpretation happens to be in fashion. Thus, the scien- 
tifie data are literally creations of the sciences, products of highly 
selective value-judgments, made in the interests, and for the pur- - 
poses, of each science that adopts them. Nothing could well be 
more remote from the elusive ideal of unsophisticated fact. 
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It is easy therefore to understand what terrible confusions may 
arise if all the data that can be alleged on all these different levels, 
and in all these contexts, are lumped and jumbled together in one 
amorphous, undiscriminated mass; and I fail to see how any in- 
telligible or serviceable theory of knowledge can emerge from such 
confusion. 

Even if we agree to limit our data to the scientific level, our 
procedure will commit us to severe restrictions, which will dis- 
qualify our sciences from representing the ultimate truth about the 
whole of reality. For not the whole of human history will be rele- 
vant to the scientific standpoint, but only that part of it which led 
up to it; nor will the whole of human idiosyncrasy be relevant. For 
the purposes of scientific description only the attitude of the scien- 
tist, gua scientist, may be assumed. Hence our descriptions will prob- 
ably be conceived in much narrower and more abstract terms than 
in the two former cases. 

Yet in these less sophisticated cases also, we shall have had to 
use plenty of abstractions. For the common-sense standpoint has 
already involved an enormous purging of our primary experience. 
It has ruled out great masses of it which have gone into discard 
under the headings of unreality, imagination, dream, illusion, 
hallucination, error; it has placed highly laudatory valuations upon 
the preferred remainder which it deems pragmatically serviceable. 
Moreover, the individual knower also is a highly selective agency: 
his interests are selective and he is by no means free from preju- 
dices. His reactions and interpretations are determined by his past, 
and related to his future: they embody his aims, hopes, and fears, 
and utterly fail to conform to the ideal of pure, unbiassed, and dis- 
interested knowing. 

Hence, if it is de rigueur to cling to the traditional ideals of pure 
science, pure apriority, absolute truth and absolute fact, we shall 
have to go far afield to seek them, and are likely to find ourselves em- 
barked upon a wild-goose chase. 

The most promising hunting-ground, perhaps, to which we shall 
be directed, will be the knower’s earliest infancy. So we shall be 
bidden to resuscitate the psychological baby, and to listen reverently 
and with bated breath to the unsophisticated howls with which it 
greets the first impact of the real. Yet we shall speedily be driven 
to admit that in the psychological baby’s first experience only the 
first howl can possibly be pure. The second will already be affected 
and vitiated by the memory of the first, and by the time its artless 
babblings fulfill the promise of intersubjective intercourse, it will 
have committed itself to all the sophistries of human speech, and 
the whole metaphysic enshrined in language. 
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Thus it is clear that, even at their best, the various creeds, even 
of epistemology, have tried to build their churches upon a very nar- 
row pinnacle of solid rock. Perhaps the true moral is that, for prac- 
tical purposes of describing our knowing processes, we shall do better 
to give up the hunt for absolute data; perhaps we should conceive 
our data differently, and resign ourselves to the use of data which 
confess that they are relative—to the standpoints which serve us 
as starting-points, to the aims we have in view, to the knowledge 
which is available, to the methods in use, to the experiments which 
have been, or can be, tried. 


III 


After hewing our way through this jungle, how shall we conceive 
our data? If we are wise and prudent we shall, I think, before at- 
tempting to go further, enlist a whole host of distinctions. 

Let us distinguish, therefore, data, things given, from swmpta, 
things taken. Let us observe moreover that there has been a great 
deal of taking for granted and selecting, before accepted data could 
reach their present shape. We may wonder whether there are such 
things as pure data anywhere to be encountered or obtained, by hook 
or by crook. It is always permissible to inquire what assumption of 
data (if any) serves any useful purpose in any particular inquiry. 

We shall have to accommodate also a variety of inventa, things 
stumbled or hit upon and found, though we may feel doubtful 
whether the mere fact that they are somehow there, yields us any 
guarantee that they can be put to important uses. 

And, above all, we shall insist on making explicit the hidden re- 
lations lurking in these notions. A datum, we shall say, is essentially 
triadic: it can not be a datum unless it is given by someone, or some- 
thing, to someone—and withal, given for some purpose or inquiry. 
These three relations should all be borne in mind, stated and made 
clear, before any datum can fully be discussed. Similarly, it is surely 
clear that a sumptum is taken by someone, from something, for some 
purpose. Even an inventum, though it may seem to pop in upon us 
out of the blue, must surely have a context which is observable; even 
if it is merely encountered by someone, it must be met with some- 
where and at some time. All these particulars, which are observable 
in every process of actual knowing, should be dragged out into the 
light of day, and not slurred over and suppressed, as has been the 
custom. For they may always prove relevant to the purpose and 
value of an argument, and are always relevant to its meaning. With- 
out understanding of them, its meaning may at any moment dis- 
solve into vagueness and ambiguity. Verily there is much work 
to be done upon data before they can be used! 
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IV 


Lastly, may I justify my title? The term ‘‘data’’ has proved 
extremely vague, misleading and hard to justify; but in whatever 
sense we have found it convenient to take it, we can properly call 
datives what we think we have gained from the data we have as- 
sumed. Then our ‘‘datives’’ will properly be gifts or donatives, and 
we shall not forget our debt of gratitude to their donors. The term 
‘‘ablative,’’ on the other hand, will properly express the products 
of any process of ablation, abstraction, or selection. And seeing that 
all, or nearly all, the entities called datives will, in point of fact, in- 
volve references to starting-points, and purposes, and methods, which 
can not be represented as merely given or acquired without the co- 
operation of the mind’s activity, and will actually have been ar- 
rived at by varying amounts and degrees of abstraction and selec- 
tion, shall we not have to declare that our ‘‘datives’’ are in truth 
to be accounted ‘‘ablatives’’? 


V 


This conclusion appears to me to be irresistible. It completes 
the work which the greatest of grammarians and school-book-writers, 
or as James would say of American school-room pests,’ Julius 
Caesar, initiated several thousand years ago when he recognized the 
Latin ablative, and segregated it from the dative, in which it had 
been merged. Even if, however, philosophers should not be willing 
to accept these results in full, and the elucidations of current ter- 
minology which they demand, I shall not be utterly discouraged. 
For perhaps I shall be thought to have said enough to put believers 
in ‘‘data’’ upon the defensive, and upon their mettle. I may even 
cherish a hope of eliciting from them straightforward declarations 
as to what precisely they do mean by ‘‘data,’’ what kinds of them 
they require for their metaphysics and theories of knowledge, whence 
they propose to acquire them, and how they propose to justify them. 
After that I, for one, and perhaps also some others, may feel less at a 
loss in sailing the frail bark of human reason on the high seas and 
in the deep waters of epistemology ! 





F. C. S. ScHILuER. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIIA. 


1 Pragmatism, p. 254. 
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The Philosophy of Physical Realism. Roy Woop Sewiars. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1932. Pp. xiv + 487. 


There seems to be, in contemporary philosophy, a definite trend 
towards a fuller recognition of man’s inalienable rights as a member 
in good standing of the world. No longer is he regarded as an alien 
visitant to this terrestrial sphere. But the first reaction to this recog- 
nition of man’s place in nature was to deny him any distinguishing 
quality at all; he was to be treated as you would treat stone or stick 
or starfish, and his aspirations, hopes, fears, his scientific discoveries, 
poetic rhapsodies and religious faiths, were all to be explained, if 
not in terms of electrons and protons, at least in terms of nerve- 
patterns and glandular secretions. The obvious conclusion was not 
at first drawn that if man is to be regarded as a part of nature, 
nature can no longer be fully described in categories that were ade- 
quate when matter was conceived as excluding man. Professor 
Sellars does draw this conclusion. His book is indeed an uncom- 
promising statement of man’s wholly natural status. ‘‘As every one 
knows,’’ he tells us, ‘‘naturalism makes man wholly a part of nature 
and localizes both his mind and his body, for these are seen to be 
inseparable. Man becomes entirely a creature of time and space 
immersed in the eternal tides of cosmic energy. There is for natural- 
ism no supernatural, or theistic, dimension to give man’s life an ad- 
ditional meaning and extension which it does not have upon this 
earth where he has been born.’’ ‘‘I shall seek to show,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘how man is a part of the fabric of the world and that his 
doing, his knowing and his valuing cannot be understood apart from 
this status’’ (p.1). ‘‘Even today, science tends to think of knowing 
as something additional to the world with which it is concerned, 
something which it has to take for granted but which it does not 
understand. With the growth of a naturalistic theory of knowledge 
harmonious with bio-psychology this traditional attitude toward 
knowing should disappear’’ (p. 70). And to make this point even 
more emphatic he insists that ‘‘life and mind must be physicalized”’ 
(p. 3); that ‘‘that which is physical is real, and that which is real 
is physical’’ (p. 18). 

But a little farther on this view is given with a very significant 
addition, when we are told that ‘‘everything which exists is spatial 
and temporal and is either a physical system or 1s existeniially in- 
separable from one’’ (p. 13, italics mine). For the new naturalism 
must not be confused with crass materialism. ‘‘The new naturalism 
is. . . a new materialism. It is, however, a materialism which has 
gone to school to epistemology and ontology and which, while not 
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succumbing to panpsychism, has realized the significance of its stress 
upon the internal richness of being. Being is not an inert sub- 
stratum but that which expresses its nature in extendedness, change, 
connectedness, togetherness, life, mind’’ (pp. 3f.). ‘‘It was because 
atomistic, mechanical materialism found itself unable to do justice to 
man’s world that dualism and idealism so long dominated thought’’ 
(p. 4). ‘‘An evolutionary position must hold that material being 
was such that life, mind, and consciousness could emerge with novel 
organization’’ (p. 295). ‘‘There are, as we have argued, levels of 
causality in accordance with levels of organization in nature. Moral 
action is natural action for the kind of creature man is’’ (p. 458). 

One welcomes this revision of naturalism. Man is indeed a part 
of nature; but nature with man is much more complex and interest- 
ing than nature without man, and can be fully described—if at all 
—only in categories adequate to the emergent levels of man and 
society. This is not, however, as new an insight as Sellars seems to 
imagine when he says, ‘‘A foundation in the truth of things is 
needed for sound reconstruction. I am hoping that this book will 
assist in the laying of this foundation’’ (p. 2). For this insight, 
that man is a part of nature and that consequently human as well 
as physico-chemical categories must be used in explaining nature, is 
at least as old as Hegel. And in his Gifford Lectures (1911-1912) 
Bosanquet has expounded in Hegelian terminology a doctrine very 
little different on this point from that of Sellars. Compare, for 
example, the following passages, the first of each pair from Sellars, 
the second from Bosanquet’s Value and Destiny of the Individual: 
‘*It follows that a field of consciousness must take its place in na- 
ture’ (S., p. 411) and, ‘‘... we maintain that consciousness 
actually works in and through the systematic adaptation of a certain 
type of matter’’ (B., p. 2) ; or again, ‘‘ An evolutionary position must 
hold that material being was such that life, mind, and consciousness 
could emerge with novel organization’’ (S., p. 295) and, ‘‘ Whatever 
properties are indispensable to make this process [of natural selec- 
tion] possible we must undoubtedly attribute to living matter’’; 
consciousness ‘‘appears within certain special transactions on the 
part of matter, when highly organized and systematized’’ (B., pp. 
72 and 2). 

Why, then, does the new naturalism suppose itself to be teaching 
a doctrine not only new, but repugnant to idealism? The reason is 
partly that realists seem incapable or unwilling to distinguish be- 
tween subjective or Berkeleian and objective or Hegelian idealism. 
‘*What I object to in the perspective of the idealist,’’ says Sellars, 
‘fis his rejection of the notion of external existence and all that it 
implies’? (p. 57). Has he perchance missed these passages from 
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Bosanquet: ‘‘The natural is necessary to the spiritual, and nothing 
is to be gained by minimising the distinction between them’’ (op. cit., 
p. 2); ‘‘In the character of life, we see the abstract and brief 
chronicle of the external world’’ (p. 75); ‘‘The soul is a range of 
externality ‘come alive’’’ (p. 129), ‘‘. . . a centre of unification, 
differentiated by the externality which it unifies’’ (p. 74). Sub- 
jectivism makes matter subordinate to mind, externality a product 
of thought. But not so the Hegelian, for whom matter and mind, 
externality and inwardness, are correlative, neither subordinate to 
the other, but both together constituting reality. The inwardness 
which has nothing to do with externality Bosanquet denies; and if 
he speaks of inwardness as ‘‘a type of experience superior to exter- 
nality’’ (Principle, p. 74) it is not because externality is illusory, but 
because (a) obviously there can be no consciousness of externality 
except as it is taken into experience, although (b) it must be in- 
eluded in experience in its own character of externality and not in 
the form of inextended ideas. ‘‘If,’’ says Watson, ‘‘one begins with 
immediate feelings as inextended, there is no possible way of making 
the transition to extended things’’ (Interpretation of Religious Ex- 
perience, ii, p. 73). Thus Hegelianism is no more subjectivism or 
mentalism than it is materialism, for it affirms both. For it, extension 
or externality is as actual, if not as fully revelatory of reality, as in- 
wardness or mind. The idealistic motive (and therefore the justifi- 
cation for continuing to use the name) appears in Hegelianism in this 
sense of the superiority of body with mind over body without mind. 
But the use of the same general name should not lead the student to 
confuse Hegelian with subjective idealism, which affirms that body is 
unreal, that only disembodied mind is real. Mind is superior, not 
ontologically but logically. It can not exist without matter, but it 
reveals the potentialities of matter. There seems little here that is 
in conflict with Sellars’ evolutionary naturalism ; and one could wish 
that, as a mere matter of historical fact, he had been more careful to 
understand just what Hegelianism teaches. And, whether we agree 
or not that his new naturalism has been anticipated by Hegel, he 
might have found in Hegelianism as interpreted by Bosanquet an 
ally and not an enemy, on this point at least. 

On another issue also is Sellars very Hegelian. He does indeed 
affirm the validity of the scientific method of analysis; ‘‘. . . the 
complex is composed of the simple.’’ But ‘‘I cannot see,’’ he goes 
on to say, ‘‘that the units must be considered to exist out of relations 
with one another. . . . All the belief in units stands for, it seems to 
me, is the necessity of some measure of discreteness in the ultimate 
factors of the physical world’’ (pp. 297f.). He therefore agrees 
with Whitehead’s contention ‘‘that matter takes account of other 
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bits of matter. . ..I1 do not believe,’’ he says, ‘‘that matter is 
passive and non-relational and merely acted upon by external force”’ 
(p. 300). ‘‘I hold that individuals must not be taken as units which 
are afterwards put together into a social group but as differentiated 
creations within a society becoming ever more complicated and 
liberative of individual differences’? (p. 470). Here, too, the 
Hegelian heartily agrees. 

But there is one interesting point on which Sellars takes issue 
definitely alike with neo-realism and with idealism, and affirms his 
faith in critical realism. ‘‘Knowing,’’ he insists, ‘‘involves a pe- 
culiar transcendence’’ (p. 76), in the sense that it is ‘‘the disclosure 
of objects by means of ideas which never get beyond the head of the 
knower’’ (p. 71). ‘‘We shall never see the face of external things’’ 
(p. 5). ‘‘The external thing ... is never existentially given in 
experience but is cognitively given in the sense that it is interpreted 
and revealed. Knowing is a selective and interpretative act which 
claims to manifest the object. The thing, so referred to, is external 
to the act and independent of it’’ (p. 77). But this theory of knowl- 
edge raises the ‘‘extremely fascinating problem,’’ ‘‘ How.can we test 
the truth of judgments about objects if we can never get nearer to 
these objects than their sensory manifestations?’’ (p. 59). Indeed 
a more fundamental question is involved: ‘‘ Have we a right to speak 
of a genuinely external physical world? And what is it that we can 
know about it? The critical realist asserts that we have such a 
right and that it is the pattern of things that we can decipher, even 
though we cannot apprehend the stuff of being’’ (p. 291). ‘‘But, 
it will be asked, how does this conscious mind with all its distinctions 
and meanings get to the object? My reply is,’’ says Sellars, ‘‘that 
it gets to the object cognitively but never physically ... the mind 
never leaves the organism’’ (pp. 77f.). ‘‘The mind does not literally 
extend to the future and the past. It thinks the future and the 
past ... by means of and in terms of predicates founded on the 
present image’’ (p. 435). 

Now, if what this means is that the object outside my head is not 
inside my head, and that the past event is not a present event, it is a 
truism which it would be futile to question, but also a tautology 
which it would seem useless to assert. It seems however to be more 
than that. ‘‘Critical realism represents an attempt to combine 
directed knowledge with the mediations involved’’ (p. 59), to affirm, 
namely, that the foreshortened image is not the physical object, nor 
the present memory the past event, while yet the one means or is 
directed at the other. But surely knowing was never taken to mean 
anything else than just this objective reference of the brain-event to 
something that is not the brain-event. At least that is what it means 
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for the Hegelian; and when he affirms that the distant object and 
the past event are known in their own right, and not merely inferred 
from inextended ideas and present memories, he does not mean that 
they are sensorily present, but that they are (a) present to thought 
and (b) continuous with what is sensorily present. If this is what 
Sellars means, then the Hegelian can agree with him when he affirms 
that ‘‘the entity selected as object is not given but .. . disclosed’’ 
(p. 418) ; or, more correctly, is given not existentially but cognitively 
(p. 77). But what can disclosure or cognitive givenness mean if 
not that we know the object or event disclosed and can therefore 
distinguish it from what is sensorily given. The brain-event does 
not get to the external object or distant event physically; this may 
be readily acknowledged. But it does get to it cognitively, and this 
is all that need be affirmed to justify the claim that we know reality 
in its own right. Neo-realism—if its doctrine of the mutual inde- 
pendence of the constituent elements of reality be taken literally and 
baldly—is, since it identifies the object given and the real object, 
debarred from explaining our sense of the inadequacy of knowledge. 
For if each event exists in its own right, then, as Russell logically 
concludes from his own premisses, nothing need or can point beyond 
itself, so that, for all we know, the universe may have come into 
being at this instant and memory may be fallacious in making me 
think I and my world have previously existed or that the present 
experience is part of a wider world. If each item of experience is 
self-sufficient, then it becomes impossible to explain the sense we 
have, when perceiving objects or events, that there is more to them 
than we perceive. Sellars is right in insisting upon the ‘‘peculiar 
transcendence’’ of the act of knowing; and he seems to me to be 
right also in holding that neo-realism can not explain this situation. 
But critical realism surely draws an unnecessary conclusion when it 
affirms that because there is a factor of transcendence in knowing, 
therefore the real object. is never directly perceived. Hegelianism, 
with its doctrine, which Sellars also advocates, that the elements of 
reality are not passive and non-relational, but mutually imply each 
other, can both affirm, with neo-realism and common sense, that in 
knowledge it is the object itself that is known; and can also acknowl- 
edge, with critical realism, that I do not know the whole object or 
all that can be known about it. Knowing, just because it ‘‘involves 
a peculiar transcendence,’’ need not therefore be directed at a wholly 
transcendent object; the object may be directly, yet only partly, 
known. Had Sellars been willing to acknowledge this possibility, 
which surely sounds like common sense, he would have been saved 
the trouble of developing a most ingenious theory of perception 
which should deny the givenness of objects while yet avoiding the 
representative realism of Cartesian philosophy (pp. 38, 108ff., ete.). 
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It is a matter of regret that Sellars should have given so little 
space to the topic of the last chapter, ‘‘The Nature and Status of 
Value.’’ We could well have done with a somewhat abridged dis- 
cussion of the topics of the earlier chapters if only the interesting 
suggestions of this chapter had been more fully developed. That 
man, since he is wholly a child of nature, can entertain ‘‘no further 
hope of special cosmic succor’’ (p. 7), ie., I take it, is not the re- 
cipient of special supernatural favors, does not mean for Sellars that 
man is but a lump of animate matter. ‘‘Man is wholly a part of 
nature but has the capacities which give him rational freedom... . 
Moral action is natural action for the kind of creature man is’’ 
(p. 458). It would have been most interesting therefore to see what 
the evolutionary naturalist has to say about the problems of human 
values concerning which men are today looking everywhere for light ; 
and where should they look with more hope than to philosophy? 
And had this book been written with a greater sense than it in- 
dicates of the contributions of preceding and contemporary thinkers 
to philosophy as a great corporate enterprise, rather than as being 
a substitute for outmoded systems, it might well have been, if not 
an outstanding contribution to human thought—these are very rare 
—at least a most valuable and stimulating record—and as such a 
permanent record—of a very interesting period in philosophic 
thought. As it is, it deserves careful study and should prove very 
stimulating. 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


Music and Meaning. EizasetH Rosinson Woops. 
Harvard University Press. 1932. ix-+ 101 pp. 


In the course of an argument for music as the only ‘‘pure’’ art 
leading to the central theory of this little book, or meaning as 
structure, Mrs. Woods discusses, with charm usually and with in- 
sight sometimes, a wide range of subjects including the relation of 
art to science, logic, morality, and religion, and the relation of 
meaning to denotation, value, and substance. But instead of clear- 
ing the way for a solution of the problem of meaning her philosophy 
of art itself represents a new confusion. The author in fact seems 
to have taken music’s particular expression of the general art prin- 
ciples as a norm for the entire art field, and thus the relation of the 
art-form in music to its differing expressions in the different arts is 
confused with the relation of the form of any particular art to its 
content. We read on page 56 that ‘‘although in all art form and 
content are inseparable, complete fusion is an ideal rather than an 
accomplished fact for poetry and the fine arts,’’ when the truth is 
that if form and content are not completely fused the result is fatal 
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to any art. Mrs. Woods contends nevertheless that only music 
reaches the art ideal, and we can not but wonder why all the other 
arts should want to be music. To be sure, Poe, whom the author 
cites as having attained a high degree of perfection in his attempt 
at ‘‘pure poetry,’’ i.e., poetry depending for its effect chiefly on 
sound and rhythm, once called this art an inferior, less capable 
music, but he was evidently looking at poetry just from the stand- 
point of melody, an integral element of poetry, but surely not its 
principle of unity. 

Mrs. Woods takes for music’s aim the representation of the 
thinking or feeling processes and she is probably right. Music has 
been held by others with equal reasonableness, however, to represent 
things as various as space-time, ideal motion, or love-in-search-of-a- 
word. But the point here is only that an art’s particular field of 
representation requires its own expression of the pervasive art 
categories, unity, harmony, and rhythm; and no one art’s handling 
of these categories in realizing its purpose is to be taken for the 
ideal of the other arts. There are other things in life to be rep- 
resented besides thinking processes, ideal motion, or even space- 
time. To maintain that music represents the processes of thought 
as distinguished from the contents of thought is to say that music 
has recognizable limits as an art. But it does not follow that 
‘‘music has nothing to do with particular denotations’’ (page 57). 
As a matter of fact the universality represented by music is ob- 
tained just by the presence of particularity which, though implicit, 
is actual. 

Finally, in taking any esthetic experience as illuminative of the 
problem of meaning it is necessary to remember that art is expres- 
sion or communication only within a limited range of communica- 
bility. Further, the limits of each art are jealous limits. One 
form of art can not be translated into another. Nor, as Mrs. Woods 
points out, can any art expression be translated into words. It is 
equally true, however, that the relation of one art to another is 
quite different from the relation of words to the whole field of 
symbolization. Between the representation in art of an object of 
thought and an algebraic code there is, of course, a universe of 
difference. But the exact, concise symbols of the latter as used in 
mathematics and logic so far from forming ‘‘another sort of lan- 
guage’’ (see page 53), are prevented from being even half a lan- 
guage just by their failure to embody the all-important contextual 
aspect. And if we ‘‘rapturously perceive’’ in music’s representa- 
tions, and ‘‘know”’ in the equations of symbolic logic, it is still 
impossible to convey to others by any other than word media this 
perception or this knowledge. M. Wuircoms Hess. 

ATHENS, OHIO. 
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Prejudice and Impartiality. G. C. Fieup. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Company. 1933. 116 pp. 


Professor Field of the University of Bristol, who is general 
editor of Methuen’s Monographs on Philosophy and Psychology 
(published in America by McBride), contributes as the fifth volume 
of the series this little elementary essay, which may serve to make 
the casual reader more aware of the innumerable pitfalls that open 
before the person who desires to attain impartiality in his thinking. 
The author, acknowledging his debt to the now classic analysis in 
Professor Dewey’s How We Think, defines prejudice as ‘‘the in- 
fluence on our thinking of any feeling, impulse, or motive which is 
not relevant to the immediate purpose of this thinking’’; and then 
goes on to show how commonly it enters at the different stages of 
reflective thought. His case for impartiality is assumed rather than 
proved, although he recognizes that the prejudiced man may be 
right, and the impartial man wrong in any given case; and that 
‘*the danger of taking more interest in a man’s psychological con- 
dition than in the actual merits of his arguments is a particularly 
grave one.’’ Professor Field is not taken in by the claims that the 
study of science promotes impartiality in other realms; yet he 
seems to rely upon education to make people prejudiced in favor of 
impartiality. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE. 
UNION COLLEGE. 
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REVUE D’HIsTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE G&NGRALE DE 
LA CiviLIsaTION. Nouvelle Serie, Fase. 2. In Memoriam, Georges 
Lefévre: Henri Potez. La genése de l’alphabet d’aprés les décou- 
vertes récentes: J. G. Février. Le libertinage de Th. de Viau: A. 
Adam. Sur les Deux Infinis de Paseal: René Jasinski. Introduction 
bibliographique a 1’étude des sources de la science ethnographique 
dans l’Encyclopedie: René Hubert. Erratum en vue de la 2° édition 
du De Beneficus (F. Préchac). Petit courrier de Vaugelas. 

College of the Pacific Publications in Philosophy. Volume II, 
1932-1933. Edited by Paul Arthur Sehilpp. Stockton, California: 
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We print below the program of the Joint Session of the Eastern, 
Western, and Pacific Divisions of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation which will take place at the University of Chicago, Sep- 
tember 6-9, 1933. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


8:00 p.m. 
Annual Smoker 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


9:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


Metaphysies: The Domain of Ignorance Paul Weiss 
Emergents sub Specie Aeternitatis Charles M. Perry 
Event and World-Point A. Ushenko 
On Meyerson’s Theory of Identity and the Irrational 

Philip Paul Wiener 
Pragmatism and Metaphysics Charles W. Morris 


2:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Round Table I: Metaphysics 
The Idea of the Individual in Russian Philosophy N. Lossky 


4:30 p.m. 
The Carus Lectures 
I. Philosophy as Vision Wm. Pepperell Montague 


Fray, SEPTEMBER 8 


9:00 a.m, to 12:30 p.m. 


The Nature and Function of Definitions in Deductive Systems 
Karl Schmidt 
Causality and Teleology in the Cultural and Social Sciences 
Bonno Tapper 
Bee Rates OF TNT nccccneciasevaavinen cans David F. Swenson 
Some Problems for a Relativistic Epistemology ..A. G. Ramsperger 
The Predicament of Naturalistic Empiricism, John Dewey’s Inef- 
Howard D. Roelofs 


2:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Round Table II: Positivism 


Logical Analysis of the Psycho-Physical Problem: A Contribution of 
the New Positivism (Viennese Circle) Herbert Feigl 
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4:30 p.m. 
The Carus Lectures 


Il. Democritus and the Vision of a World of Atoms 
Wm. Pepperell Montague 


7:00 p.m. 
Annual Dinner 


Presidential Address: The Greek Conception of Nature 
M. T. McClure, President of the Western Division 


SaturDAy, SEPTEMBER 9 


9:00 a.m. to 12:00 a.m. 
The Relativity of the Physical World in Relation to the Absolute 


Character of Value 
The Basis of Social Ethics 


The Social Ethical Implications of Confidence 
Acquiescence as an Ethical Concept 


John 8. Marshall 
Charner M. Perry 
... Howard O. Eaton 
Theodore B. Brameld 


12:00 a.m. 


Business Sessions 
2:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


Round Table III 
Aesthetics 


Conducted by D. H. Parker 
The Relation between Form 
and Association in Art 
Van Meter Ames 
The Aesthetic Response: An 
Antinomy and its Resolution 
Milton C. Nahm 





Round Table IV 
Ethics 


Conducted by T. V. Smith 
The Need of Sophistication in 
Ethies .. Albert R. Chandler 
The Absolutes of Pragmatic 
Ethies Maurice Baum 


4:30 p.m. 
The Carus Lectures 
III. Plato and the Vision of Eternal Things 


Wm. Pepperell Montague 


The headquarters of the meetings will be at the International 


House at the University of Chicago, 1414 East 59th Street. 


Reser- 


vations should be made through Professor Charles W. Morris, Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 
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contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents 
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